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dentally of its relation to the preceding syllable, 
which is, as far as description can convey, the 
Gascon pronunciation of the present. "The e 
ought to be pronounced somewhat like an o . . ." 
(homme, femme, honneste, parte, avecques are his 
examples). "If one raises the voice on the sylla- 
ble that precedes the e final in these words, and 
letting it fall suddenly one pronounces the e final 
rather like an o and strongly in the nose, one 
will pronounce it as the French do." From 
Palsgrave's day, however, the importance of the 
final e atonic has been diminishing, but it is clear 
that it then had great prominence even after an e 
tonic without intervening consonant. Ronsard 
was so hampered by it in this position that in his 
Art Poitique (1565) he counsels its complete abo- 
lition, but such was its force that his advice was 
not followed. On the contrary, his prescription 
of alternation of pairs of masculine and feminine 
rhymes, already practiced, by the way, was taken 
unanimously. The pertinacity with which this 
rule has been clung to by French poets goes far 
to prove the existence of contrasting tonality be- 
tween final syllables graced with e atonic and 
others. That the Symbolists should have neg- 
lected the convention is hardly evidence of its 
worthlessness, for what in versification have they 
not neglected ? 

In the sixteenth century in the speech of the 
Isle-de-France we shall note that in a very long 
list of words e tonic coming from Latin o was 
pronounced, and later marked, acute, in spite of 
being followed by a consonant and an e atonic 
final. This was particularly the case at that date 
with the terminations -eve, -ere, -ewe. Thurot 
(vol. I, p. 63) notices the fact that the fuller 
syllabic quality of the e final must have had its 
effect, and that the gradual reduction of it to a 
true e muet, as he says, leaving the consonant to 
become a part of the preceding syllable, "Pe 
tonique commenga a se prononcer faiblement ouvert 
avee un son que les grammairiens ne savaient trop 
repr&enter, qu'ils disaient generalement intermidi- 
aire entre i et e." 

Whatever is to be said of Thurot' s explanation, 
the evidence he has collected shows that as the 
reduction of e atonic final went on the preceding 
tonic e became more open. In 1659 Chifflet 
(Essay d'une Parfaite Grammaire de la Langue 



franchise) lays down as a rule that penultimate e 
followed by a consonant and e feminine final must 
be pronounced open. Thurot notes, however, 
that at that time piege, liege, stige, pere, m&re, 
frere, were exceptions, and we know that even 
LittrS said "piege," in accordance with the 
usage of 1800 to 1850. The progress towards an 
open e was commensurate with the reduction of 
the e final. 

M. Poirot's evidence, which may be taken to 
mean that the grave quality of this penultimate 
vowel is primarily due to lowering of the note 
seems better than Thurot' s notion that the fall of 
the final e left the consonant to "attach itself 
to the preceding vowel" with an opening effect. 
At any rate the finer means of testing the matter 
which we owe to mechanical appliance indicates 
that a like change is worked on a preceding vowel 
in a past participle where no consonant has been 
left to "attach itself." 

Although not in contradiction of phoneticians' 
impressions generally, M. Poirot's final conclu- 
sions may be quoted here as tending to settle a 
point yet discussed, namely, what relation force 
and pitch accent bear to each other in French. 
He says : 

"Le francais a — 1°. Un accent simple, aigu, 
a coupe brusque, la note la plus elevee ; 2° Un 
accent simple aussi, mais grave, a coupe lente, 
note plus basse ; 3° Un accent double, circonflex, 
a coupe plus lente, note encore plus basse. Toutes 
ces remarques se rapportent a une enonciation a 
la forme la plus simple sans accent emotional 
special. 

"L' accent tonique en francais est done dyna- 
mique, mais la tonalite elevee peut 1'accompagner 
ou pas. L' accent chromatique varie alors en 
francais." 

Charles C. Clarke, Je. 

Sheffield Saientifie ScJoool, Yale University. 



VIEWS OF TEAGEDY AMONG THE 
EARLY GERMAN ROMANTICISTS. I. 

It cannot be said that the tragedy problem 
played in any way an important part in the 
aesthetic views of the German Romanticists. A 
really systematic treatment of it is not found at all 
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among them, if we except Schelling. On the 
other hand, this problem was never entirely out 
of their vision. One is even entitled to speak of 
a specifically Eomantic conception of tragedy. 
The treatment of the problem in Tieck's first 
treatises on Shakespeare, in the early writings of 
Fr. Schlegel and in the Vienna lectures of A. W. 
Schlegel is neither original nor systematic, but it 
contains the germs which the Vienna lectures of 
Fr. Schlegel develop into a definite and original 
conception of tragedy. 

The tendency of Friedrich Schlegel' s early 
writings J may be summed up in the equation : 
perfect poetry coincides with Sophocles' tragedy 
and this in turn consists in the portrayal of the 
beautiful. This is objectively tantamount to a 
definition of tragedy. Aside from this general 
tendency, however, we find here and there sen- 
tences which formulate definitely the author's 
ideas on the problem in question. As to the 
form, Fr. Schlegel demands of art the combining 
of the manifold into unity. 8 As to contents, he 
formulates three opinions. The first 8 identifies 
tragedy with pathos and ethos ; the second * with 
the portrayal of the beautiful ; the third 5 with 
the representation of the struggle of humanity 
against fate. A fourth view has not been for- 
mulated by Fr. Schlegel himself ; it appears, how- 
ever, distinctly in his early writings in connection 
with the characterization of Aeschylus. To him 
Aeschylus is the painter of hard, but great char- 
acters, who deals chiefly with the struggles of the 
Titans. Thus far this characterization is suggested 
to him by the application of Winckelmann' s con- 
ception of the development of Greek art on Greek 
poetry. But Fr. Schlegel does not stop there. 
He sums up his opinion of Aeschylus with the 
statement 6 that in him the tragic predominates 
over the beautiful ; he calls Aeschylus a born 
tragic poet like Schiller * ; he draws a parallel 
between the Iliad and the Attic tragedy and calls 

1 Friedr ich Schlegd 179^-18(B seine prosaisohen Jugend- 
sehriften, ed. by Minor, Wien, 1882, 2 vols. In quotations 
the first volume is always referred to. 

2 lb., 3, 21, 27, 37, 105. Fr. Schlegel' s Briefe a. s. Bruder 
A. W., ed. by O. F. Walzel, 86. 3 Jugendsehr., 7, 10. 

*Ib., 36 ; it is also in many places the basis of Fr. 
Schlegel' s literary criticism. 
6 lb., 106, 107, 158. Briefe, etc., 88, 118. 
'Jugendsehr., 8. T iJ., 163. 



the Iliad tragic and heroic. 8 In these additional 
remarks obviously a fourth conception of tragedy 
appears, which identifies it with the representation 
of strength, defiance and heroic passion. There 
can be no doubt that this fourth conception of 
tragedy differs materially from the second and 
third. From the second, since passion is, accord- 
ing to Fr. Schlegel, absolutely foreign to beautiful 
character ; from the first, since the subject of the 
struggle between humanity and fate is human 
nature in general and not heroic nature in par- 
ticular. 

It seems to be impossible to reduce the number 
of these different conceptions of tragedy. They 
emanate from different sources. 9 On the other 
hand Fr. Schlegel' s inconsistency does not go so 
far that all these different conceptions of tragedy 
should be equally important to him. The first of 
them is found only in a few passages of 1794, 
later on it is absent ; the fourth appears only in 
connection with the characterization of Aeschylus. 
On the whole the second and third prevail un- 
questionably. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the meaning of 
the second definition, which characterizes tragedy 
as the portrayal of the beautiful. In this regard 
Fr. Schlegel has taken his cue entirely from 
Winckelmann. An essential element in Winckel- 
mann' s notion of the beautiful is quietness. This 
passes over to Fr. Schlegel. Placidity, harmony 
and benevolence 10 are the elements of character 
which to him represent the beautiful. 11 It is true, 
he occasionally defines greatness as the beginning 
of beauty" and beauty as charming greatness ; 1S 

8 lb., 279. 

9 The first is Aristotelian, the second is suggested by 
Winckelmann, the fourth reminds one of the views of the 
Storm and Stress period on Shakespeare. As to the third 
there can be only this question, whether Kant is directly 
or indirectly responsible for it. From the fact that in 
Fr. SchlegeTs letters to his brother, A. W. Schlegel, the 
idea of the ethical struggle appears in 1792 and 1793 more 
often than before or after, one may infer that Schiller's 
aesthetic treatises of 1792 were at least of some influence 
Upon the formation of this third conception. 

10 lb., 38-39. 

11 It is characteristic of Fr. Schlegel, in his early writ- 
ings, that he cannot be consistent even in this clearest of 
all his notions. On p. 149 he identifies the beautiful with 
unity. 

u Jugendsehr., 37. 1S J6., 108. 
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but the stress falls entirely on the modifiers. Any- 
thing like straggle is foreign to the beautiful 
character in any moment of its development. Its 
ideal representative is to him the figure M of Anti- 
gone in the drama of Sophocles ; its typical poet 
is in the first place Sophocles, 15 in the second place 
Goethe. 1 ' 

It is far less easy to ascertain what Fr. Schlegel 
has in mind when using the expression, struggle 
of humanity against fate. That this idea origi- 
nated in his study of Sophocles " is hardly probable. 
He sees, it is true, in Sophocles not only the por- 
trayer of the beautiful, but also the painter of 
humanity fighting with and triumphing over fate. 
But such an end of this struggle is in general 
foreign to the ancient notion of fate, while on the 
other hand it is essential to Schiller's conception 
of tragedy. If Fr. Schlegel had taken this idea 
from Sophocles, he would probably have accepted 
it in the original sense ; that is, in that of fatal- 
ism proper. Exactly this, however, he refuses to 
do. He considers Greek fatalism as being of only 
local importance 18 (in fact he just fails to call it 
an error) and bases this opinion on Kantian 
reasoning. The whole idea goes back finally to 
Kant. But Fr. Schlegel does not accept it un- 
altered. With Schiller and Kant, the subject of 
this struggle (reason) and its object (everything 
besides reason) are contradictory opposites. Not 
so with Fr. Schlegel. The antagonists appear 
under different names, such asFreiheit and Schick- 
8al, Mensehheit and Sehicksal, Freiheit and Natur, 
Sehhhsal and Herz. Of these Mensehheit, Frei- 
heit, etc., generally 19 mean the higher part of 
human nature in the Kantian sense, while the 
term fate generally points only to the environ- 
ments of mankind, not including the lower part 
of human nature. Therefore, in the views of 
Fr. Schlegel this struggle is not properly a moral 
one ; it is much more one of the mind against the 
adversities of life. 

In conformity with the incongruity of these two 
chief conceptions of tragedy two views of human 

11 lb., 38. u Jugmdsehr., 8. " lb., 115. 

17 As suggested by Haym, Die rmn. Schuh, 183. 

w Jugendsehr., 157-58. Only in his letters to A. W. 
Schlegel, 248, he gives weight to this idea in reference to 
Greek tragedy. 

19 Juge7idschr., 21, 96. 



nature are found. In passages containing the 
identification of tragedy with the beautiful, Fr. 
Schlegel calls the dividing of human nature into 
two parts wholly theoretical and maintains strongly 
that the beautiful mind really forms a unit, 30 while 
he calls the inharmonious mind ugly. 21 Elsewhere 
human dualism is mentioned as a general fact. 
The latter view is that of Kant, the first that of 
Winckelmann. 

Fr. Schlegel was apparently not conscious of 
the discrepancy between his chief conceptions of 
tragedy. Both of them appear indiscriminately 
almost throughout in his early writings. On the 
whole, however, the one suggested by Winckel- 
mann prevails ; the other leads the life of a 
stranger, partly alternating, partly mingling with 
the first. M Even when talcing his cue from Kant 
and Schiller Fr. Schlegel, it seems, has no direct 
need for a struggle. With Schiller, struggle is 
directly necessary to create that mixed feeling 
which constitutes the tragic effect. Fr. Schlegel 
nowhere dwells on the tragic effect ; he seems, 
however, to consider it the same as that of any art 
product ; that is, as unmixed pleasure. For him 
this struggle has to serve only as an accessory of 
beautiful character. 

It is apparent that Fr. Schlegel has no right to 
form general definitions of tragedy. His aesthetic 
standpoint is so narrow that, measured by his 
chief definitions, no poet is a real tragic poet, 
except Sophocles. Aeschylus and Euripides fall 
short, as well as the Modems. His contempt of 
the latter is supreme and the comprising of ancient 
and modern poetry under general notions was to 
him out of the question. Only in one passage of 
his early writings is such an attempt made. ss The 
general notion for the aesthetic (ancient) and 
philosophical (modern) tragedy given there is the 
representation of humanity and fate ; in the first 
both are in complete harmony, in the latter in 
complete disharmony. But, we ask : What does 
a thoroughly harmonious relation between human- 
ity and fate have in common with a thoroughly 
disharmonious relation? Fr. Schlegel' s only at- 
tempt to get a general conception of tragedy in 

80 26., 12, 14. a Briefe, etc., 125. 

22 A good example of the latter is found Jugendsekr., 
157-58. 

^Jugendschr., 107, foot-note. 
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the least worthy of this name has apparently 
failed. 

A. W. SchlegePs remarks on tragedy are con- 
fined chiefly to his Vienna lectures and his com- 
parison 2i between Eacine and Euripides, which 
originated at about the same time. His critical 
reviews and his Berlin lectures are rather silent 
on the problem in question. 

The Vienna lectures of A. W. Schlegel echo in 
various regards the views of the early writings of 
Fr. Schlegel ; they contain, however, only one 
of the latter' s conceptions of tragedy, that which 
identifies tragedy with the struggle against fate. 
Any reference to pathos and ethos is absent. Fr. 
Schlegel' s view of Sophocles, Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides is held also by A. W. Schlegel ; but no 
general definitions are derived from it. Likewise 
unity only appears as a characteristic of Greek 
tragedy. On the other hand two new definitions 
are added, and this makes the whole treatment of 
the problem hardly less inharmonious, than that 
in Fr. Schlegel' s early writings. 

On the whole these Vienna lectures give three 
general definitions. The first 2t identifies the tragic 
with the helplessness of our higher ego against the 
lower ego and the material world ; tragic feeling 
with the melancholy consciousness of this fact, 
tragic poetry with the representation of great and 
violent changes of fate imbued with this melan- 
choly feeling and the charm of tragic poetry with 
the idealistic solution of these disharmonies. The 
second conception 26 considers the representation of 
the struggling and triumphing of moral liberty as 
the object of tragedy ; it sees its charm either 
in the sublimity of human nature exemplified in 
its highest products, or in a superintending provi- 
dence, or in both. The third conception ** identi- 
fies tragedy with the subjection of mortal beings 
under an inevitable fate ; and in harmony with 
this is the statement 28 that inner liberty and outer 
necessity are the poles of the tragic world. In 
the comparison between Eacine and Euripides 29 
no general definitions are given ; tragedy proper 

24 In Oeuvres de Mr. A. O. de Schlegel, ed. by E. Book- 
ing, voL I. 

25 SammU. Werke, ed. by E. Booking, v, 40 S. 

26 16., v, 73 fi. " lb., vi, 199. **Ib., v, 72. 

*> Oeuvres, etc, I, 383 ft 



is divided into tragedy of fate, of providence, and 
into philosophical tragedy, and it is expressly 
stated that these three kinds bear no relation to 
one another. 

The difference of the first and second definitions 
is this, that here the victory and there the limita- 
tions of moral liberty are considered the objects of 
tragedy. The first, therefore, tends to character- 
ize it as a product of moral pessimism, the second 
of moral optimism. Likewise, the wording of the 
third definition is so fatalistic that it is impossible 
to connect it with either the first or second. The 
question, Which of them prevails ? would proba- 
bly have to be answered in favor of the second 
definition. There is, however, no need of raising 
this question at all. In Fr. Schlegel' s early writ- 
ings, the basing of general judgments on the 
examination of details is almost entirely absent ; 
in A. W. Schlegel' s Vienna lectures, on the other 
hand, the examination of individual literary works 
prevails. Therefore, in the latter case, the ques- 
tion touched upon above is far less important than 
the other, whether A. W. Schlegel' s conception 
of tragedy is at all adequately expressed in his 
general definitions. 

A. W. Schlegel sees the characteristic of Greek 
tragedy partly in the three elements, 30 fate, chorus 
and idealistic treatment ; partly in the idea of fate 
alone. 81 Of these the second view is preponder- 
ant.' 2 By fate he means everywhere a trans- 
cendental power, and in this he shows much more 
historical instinct than his brother. Less epi- 
grammatical are his remarks on the Moderns. 
They deal partly with the form, partly with the 
disharmony and symbolism attributed to modern 
poetry. In the comparison between Eacine and 
Euripides, however, the essence of Christian poetry 
is found in the idea of providence, a term which, 
according to A. W. Schlegel, would cover the 
best of modern poetry. 

It is apparent that from these conceptions of 
the Ancients and Modems hardly any of A. "W. 

m SammtL Werke, v, 49, 135 ; vt, 379. 

n Ib., v, 73; Oeuvres, etc, I, 383 ft 

32 This view is held also by Minor in Jahrbwch der 
OriUpariser Oeselhehaft, rx, 10. The statements, however, 
that according to A. W. Schlegel the dignity of Greek 
tragedy depended upon its fatalism, and that Euripides is 
criticised because he represents passion rather than fate, 
are incorrect. 
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Schlegel's definitions of tragedy proper could be 
gained by induction. In one passage 33 the attempt 
is made to connect the view on ancient tragedy 
with the second definition of tragedy proper ; it 
ia, however, very infelicitous and directly opposed 
to the one found in the Berlin lectures, 34 where 
the idea of fate is derived from a mind lacking 
any Kantian dualism. A method of real induc- 
tion could, in this regard, not appeal to A. W. 
Schlegel any more than to Fr. Schlegel. For on 
the whole he considers the Ancients and Moderns 
as opposites s5 and differs from his brother only in 
that he appreciates both of them. 36 

[To be continued."] 
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The Medimval Stage. By E. K. Chambers. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1903. In two 
vols., pp. xlii, 419, 480. 

While many scholars were eagerly awaiting the 
appearance of the third volume of Prof. Manly' s 
Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, — a 
work which we have every reason to believe will 
throw light on some obscure places, — Mr. Cham- 
bers's book came as a most welcome surprise. 
This is an important and valuable treatise, in two 
large volumes, accompanied by twenty-four ap- 
pendices, an excellent bibliography, and a blizzard 
of notes. Although the author apologizes fer- 
vently for not having written a better book, he 
has in fact produced the best book on the early 
drama ever written in English ; and, with the 
exception of Professor Creizenach's Gesohichte des 
neueren Dramas (1893-1903), and the late Petit 
de Julleville's Les Mystbres (1880), The Mediaeval 
Stage is perhaps the best book on the subject in 
any language. His " List of Authorities, " which 
he says "has no claim to bibliographical com- 
pleteness or accuracy," fills twenty-eight large, 
closely-printed pages, is prefaced by judicious and 

^SammO. Werke, v, 72-73. 

34 Deutsche Litt. D. d. 18. und 19. J., 17. vol., 347. 

36 Sammtl. Werke, v, 12. 

85 Sammtl. Werke, v, 9 ft ; vr, 158 ; Ouevres, etc, I, 383 ft. 



candid criticisms of the more important works, 
and is at present the most useful bibliography that 
we have on the drama ; he pays high and merited 
tribute to Creizenach (to whom his notes show 
constant indebtedness), and he does not hesitate 
to transfix such works as Hastings's Le Theatre 
Frangais et Anglais (1900) as "a compilation of 
little merit, ' ' a remark that the book thoroughly 
deserves. Even the Index, for which he also 
apologises, is far better than the Index in most 
books printed in England. In fact, Mr. Cham- 
bers's constant disclaimers as to the possession of 
either science or style are amusing when one sees 
the vast learning displayed in the Notes. In the 
desire to be free from all pomposity and pedantry, 
and free from all academical affectation, Mr. 
Chambers adopts the healthy Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tude toward cloistered learning. One would think 
that he had written the whole work while he was 
resting his body between important sets of tennis. 
To use his own expression, he only "plays at 
scholarship." As a matter of fact, his native 
modesty, keen sense of humour, and English com- 
mon sense, joined with thorough German training 
in patient research, have admirably fitted him to 
investigate that most puzzling field of study — the 
mediaeval drama. 

The work is divided into four parts, Minstrelsy, 
Folk Drama, Religious Drama, The Interlude. 
"I shall not, I hope," he says in the Preface, 
"be accused of attaching too much importance 
in the first volume to the vague and uncertain 
results of folk-lore research." Perhaps not too 
much importance, but proportionately too much 
space, for the first two parts fill 419 pages, while 
the second two, Religious Drama and The Inter- 
lude, which are, after all, the most vital part of 
the subject, fill only 226 pages. This makes the 
work over-balanced in construction, and toward 
the end, — like a lecturer who has spent so much 
time on his introduction that he has only a few 
minutes left for his subject, — the style becomes 
hurried and breathless. The excuse for this pro- 
longed treatment of folk-lore is of course, that 
while many histories of the religious drama have 
been written, scarcely any one has shown accu- 
rately the connection between village customs and 
the rise of the modem drama. Many parts of 
the first volume, however, would seem more 



